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A HOLY FAMILY BY LORENZO LOTTO 


By Frank JEWETT MATHER, JR. 
Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


The Museum of Historic Art of Princeton University has recently 
bought a Holy Family, or, more precisely, a Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 
by Lorenzo Lotto. It is painted on a very fine woven canvas, the dimen- 
sions, .733 x .64cm. The signature, L. Lorus, MDXII’, in the upper right- 
hand corner, has been tested with strong solvents, is centuries old, and 
beyond reasonable doubt original. The condition of the surface, despite 
usual abrasions and retouches, is more than fair. 

The pallid Madonna is attended by an angel at her right and by St. Joseph 
at her left. This figure, worn and tragically meditative, yet also vigorous, 
his head bent upon his traveler's staff, seems to me one of the nobler crea- 


*Lotto’s instability produced such a variety of signatures as we find in no other artist. Here is 
the list: 


Lotus LAv: Lor: L. Loto 

L. Lotus LAVRENTIVS LoTvs | Fe 
LAvRENTIvS LoTTvs Mo. Iaurentio Lotto, pictor Lor. Lot. 
LAVRENT Lotvs IUNIOR Lotus Pictor Lorenzo Lotto 


Except that Lotus is early (St. Jerome, Paris, 1500) ; and Lorenzo Lotto late (Enthroned Madonna, 
Ancona, 1546), these twelve variants follow no chronological system. The signature on the Prince- 
ton picture L. Lotus, is found frequently from 1500 to 1521. 


(COPYRIGHT, 1939, BY FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN ) 
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tions of a time that abounded therein. The angel as a guide or helper on 
the flight, appears first in the Apocryphal Gospel of Matthew, and is a 
feature of pictorial representations of our theme from early Christian times 
on. Novel for the moment, in Northern Italy, is the well-grown Christ-child 
who turns sharply — is it in fear or affection, or in both? — to clasp His 
mother’s neck. These large proportions bespeak Lotto’s recent sojourn at 
Rome. 

The picture has singular beauties of muted color which are very telling 
against the plain black background. The robe of the Madonna and that of 
the Angel are of two tints of pale lunar blue. To these blues the odd, rather 
bricky red of the Madonna’s frock offers an effective dissonance. A similar 
rich dissonance asserts itself where an ocreish yellow, a dull violet and a 
deep moss-green mark the stuffs and their turned-back linings about St. 
Joseph’s left hand. The color and the decorative character of the compo- 
sition recall such late Holy Families of Mantegna as we see at Dresden, 
New York and Verona. Clearly Lotto must have conned Mantegna’s of 
this sort very carefully before painting the picture now at Princeton. 

Before discussing the chronological implications involved in this relation 
to Mantegna, just a word on the short history of our picture. Very strangely 
there is no mention of it in such standard works on Lotto as Berenson, 
Borenius, and Venturi. So far as I have been able to learn, the entire 
literature is comprised in the brief notice in the Catalogue of the Vente 
Crespi, Paris, No. 31, where the picture was first reproduced. There we 
read that the picture came from the private oratory of the Tadini castle at 
Romano Lombardo, near Bergamo, and that it is mentioned in the guides 
Joanne and Baedeker for that region. I have not been able to check these 
references to old guide books. After the Crespi sale the picture passed into 
the Chiesa collection, and was sold or at least offered for sale at the second 
Chiesa auction, New York, April 16, 1926, No. 46. While it is odd that 
so fine and characteristic a Lotto has escaped the notice of three diligent art 
historians, this silence, perhaps due to the fact that the picture chanced to 
be in commerce when their books were written, is of no importance except 
as offering Princeton a welcome opportunity to secure a fine Lotto at a 
very reasonable price. Apart from the signature, which I am sure no com- 
petent expert will contest, the picture is signed as a Lotto all over. 

The date and the markedly Mantegnesque character of this picture make 
it a landmark in Lotto’s development. We know that Lotto was at Rome 
on March 9, 1509 (new style 1510). Our next documentary notice of 
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him is at Bergamo, the date May 13, 1513, in the contract for the great 
Madonna Enthroned, now in S. Domenico, Bergamo. But towards the 
end of this interval of a little over three years he signed and dated, 1512, 
the great Entombment (2.90 x 1.98 m.) at Jesi and several other pictures 
in the neighborhood. This work in the Marca could hardly have been 
accomplished in less than a year and a half. The great size of the panels at 
and near Jesi make it as good as certain that they were not shipped from 
Rome, as several critics suggest, but executed on the spot. Counting back 
that space from our Bergamo date, May 9, 1513, Lotto must have left Rome 
for the Marca, late in 1511, perhaps earlier (dates new style). Since there 
are good reasons for supposing the Princeton picture was painted at Ber- 
gamo, he must have been there to execute and sign it before Easter 1512 
(old style). This confirms Professor Venturi’s chronology (Storia, IX, 4, 
p. 2). Mr. Berenson, when writing “We may safely assume that [Lotto] 
was in Rome till sometime in 1512” (Lorenzo Lotto, p. 104), keeps Lotto 
in Rome several months too long, and makes no allowance of time for the 
work at and about Jesi. Mr. Berenson’s reasons were that Lotto later 
showed influences from work of Raphael which was not finished till well 
along in 1512. But such influences might derive either from early prelim- 
inary sketches of Raphael or from observations made by Lotto on a second 
unrecorded visit to Rome. For that matter, a sensitive artist who had wit- 
nessed the marvel of the beginning of the decoration of the Stanze, could 
easily keep himself informed of the progress of that work by having copies 
of the frescoes or of the working drawings sent on to him. The great print 
rooms abound in such contemporary copies, and I have a handful in my 
own collection. All this is smallest potatoes, but I dig them up for a useful 
purpose. 

The really important thing about the Princeton picture is its strongly 
Mantegnesque flavor. In this respect it is unique in Lotto’s work. In other 
Lottos Mantegnesque influence emerges sporadically and partially. For 
example, the triptych at Recanati dated 1508, follows in its perspective 
relations Mantegna’s famous triptych at S. Zeno Maggiore, Verona. In 
general Mantegna and Lotto were alien spirits, but in the tragic intensity 
of Mantegna’s late Holy Families there was much that a Lotto could admire. 
One need only compare the Holy Family at New York, Altman Collection, 
with our Princeton Lotto to realize the spiritual affinity between the two 
conceptions. Indeed it seems to me very likely that Lotto had seen the 
Altman picture. In any case the Princeton Lotto implies a very recent and 
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strong but also a transient influence of Mantegna. On his return from the 
Marca to Bergamo Lotto pretty surely passed through Mantua, and the 
record of the deep impression he gained from Mantegna’s work at Mantua 
or elsewhere en route is unmistakably reflected in the Princeton Holy Family. 
If, as is possible, he returned by sea via Ancona and Venice, similar impres- 
sions might have been received at Padua, Verona, or Venice itself. Such 
are the reasons for supposing the Princeton Lotto was painted at Bergamo. 
It represents a passing but also intense phase of a most volatile genius. 
From Morelli on, critics have noted and variously interpreted the marked 
analogies between the development of Lotto and that of Correggio. And 
here it is at least an interesting coincidence that the maximum of Manteg- 
nesque influence on Correggio falls just about 1512, the date of the Prince- 
ton picture, and is marked in such pictures as the Marriage of St. Catherine, 
Detroit; the Judith, Strasburg; the Madonna with St. Elizabeth and the 
Youthful St. John, Philadelphia. But in the case of Correggio, Mantegna’s 
influence in one way or another carried through the entire activity, whereas 
Lotto was only a hit and run Mantegnesque. There is a delightful possi- 
bility that Lotto returned overland through Parma, met young Correggio, 
and in his work and through his eyes learned what a tender spirit might 
gain through study of the austere Master. But Lotto was already, at thirty- 
two, well launched in his very individual and somewhat wayward career, 
and bound for provincial Bergamo where there was no art superior to his 
own, nothing to chasten or guide his own idiosyncrasy. He had yielded 
momentarily to the spell of Mantegna, as he earlier had to that of Raphael, 
made his obeisance to his betters, and probably to our gain, went his own 
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Fic. 3. FEDERIGO ZUCCARI: DETAIL FOR A LAST JUDGMENT 
(Pen Drawing) 


Chicago Art Institute 











Fic. 5. GrIuLio CLovio: ENTOMBMENT 


Fic. 1. FEDERIGO BAROCCIO: HEAD OF THE VIRGIN , : 
(Pencil Drawing) 


(Black Chalk Drawing) 


‘ : Chicago Art Institute 
Chicago Art Institute 9 























THREE ITALIAN DRAWINGS IN CHICAGO 


By Uxricu MippELpDoRF 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Art Institute in Chicago owns, thanks to the generosity of Dr. Wil- 
liam F. E. Gurley, a vast and most interesting collection of drawings. Among 
other merits it has that of an extraordinary many-sidedness, since it illus- 
trates almost every period in the history of drawing and the production of 
almost every country or state. Unfortunately, our knowledge of certain 
phases of the history of drawing is still very insufficient; and so it will take 
some time before such a collection can be quite satisfactorily classified, 
before all the problems are solved which it presents in such bewildering 
number. In these pages I want to draw attention to three drawings’ which 
can be attributed to famous masters of the Italian Renaissance, and the 
attribution of which is based not only on the always uncertain affinities of 
style, but on more tangible evidence. 

It was comparatively easy to identify the beautiful head of a woman by 
Federigo Baroccio (Fig. 1).? The traditional attribution of the drawing to 
this artist was obviously right. We know other black chalk drawings of his 
of the same type, of rather large size, with bold and simple outlines, with a 
careful soft handling of the shading, which is an exact parallel to the almost 
liquid looking paint of his pictures, in which various colours and dark and 
light are fused into a mysterious mellow sfumato. The only question was, can 
the drawing be connected with one of the works of the master? After all, 
in Baroccio’s case we are fortunate enough to have still whole series of pre- 
paratory studies in the most varying stages of finish for quite a few pictures. 
Besides, our drawing is certainly not a casual sketch, which might never 
have matured into a definite work, but quite the opposite. This head is 
obviously cut out of a greater, carefully finished composition. It has all the 
characteristics of being the fragment of a cartoon for a rather large picture. 
And this picture was easy to identify: it is the famous Deposition from the 
Cross, which Baroccio painted in 1569 for the Cathedral in Perugia, one 
of the main works of the master (Fig. 2). The head of the drawing is that 
of the swooning Virgin. The correspondence is complete. There remain 
only a number of interesting questions, which without further inquiry into 


*I want to thank the director of the Art Institute for his exquisite hospitality in allowing me to 
study this material at my leisure. The photographs of drawings here reproduced were very kindly 
furnished by the Art Institute. 

*No. 22.5406, black crayon, 1154 x 934; 29.4x 23.9 cm. Coll: E. Cheney; P. M. (not in Lugt) ; 
L. H. Gurley. 
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Baroccio’s drawing and painting methods are hard to answer. How has the 
artist transferred the design from the drawing to the canvas? The drawing 
does not show traces of any of the usual mechanical processes. It is not 
pricked, its back is not blackened, the outlines are not deeply incised by a 
hard, pointed instrument. Furthermore, is the odd shape of the drawing the 
result of its early vicissitudes; has some collector reduced it to this state? 
Or has the artist himself cut his cartoon in such pieces, to copy it better 
piece by piece on the canvas? That was quite a common procedure. A 
puzzling feature would be, however, that the drawing is not a perfect square 
as we would expect it in such a case. That Baroccio should have copied the 
single sections of his cartoon without the usual mechanical helps is strange, 
but we could easily expect it of such a consummate draughtsman.* 


* * % 


Another drawing was almost as easily identified, though it had no tradi- 
tional attribution to start from (Fig. 3).* It is a delicate and graceful pen 
sketch with light shading in wash, representing resurrected souls ascending 
to heaven. It is obviously a detail study for a large composition of the Last 
Judgment. The fact that it is squared made it appear most probable that 
the sketch had really been used, and that a finished picture ought to exist. 
The style of the drawing indicates clearly the second half of the 16th cen- 
tury and central Italy as period and place of origin. There is almost no 
other representation of the Last Judgment to suggest itself in this connection 
than the vast frescoes in the dome of the Cathedral of Florence, begun in 
15'72 by Vasari, and continued after his death in 15°74 by Federigo Zuccari, 
who finished them in 15'79.° The drawing belongs to the lower and latest 
section of this immense composition, the strip on which the resurrection of 
the dead, their ascension into heaven and their condemnation to the tortures 
of hell are represented. The group of souls occurs with slight modifications 
way back behind a scene from hell (Fig. 4). 

There is no question about the authorship of this part of the fresco. 
Vasari seems to have painted only a small fraction of the whole work at 
the top of the dome. And Federigo Zuccari has completed the whole very 


*J. Meder, Die Handzeichnung Wien (1919), p. 529, cites Bellori as saying that Baroccio trans- 
ferred his designs to canvas by means of a sharp and hard pointed “stilo.” Certainly in this in- 
stance it can not have been the case. 

“No. 22.2846, pen and wash, squared in red chalk. 414x614; 11.4x 15.8 cm. Coll: F. R. Aik- 
mann, L. H. Gurley. 

°W. Kallab, Vasari Studien (Wien & Leipzig, 1908), p. 135; F. Fantozzi, Nouveau Guide de 
Florence (1846), p. 313. 
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nearly according to his own design.® So we can assume that a detail study 
for the lowest section of the whole is by Federigo Zuccari’s hand. There 
is welcome confirmation for this assumption. Three years after the painting 
of the dome had been finished, Raffaelo Borghini discusses their program 
in his Riposo, and he mentions explicitly Federigo Zuccari as responsible 
for the “invenzione” and the design of the sections which interest us and 
on which he makes very curious comments.’ Besides, the Uffizi in Florence 
own a large set of drawings* belonging to the same part of the frescoes 
which are very similar to our drawing and which bear a traditional attri- 
bution to Federigo Zuccari. Needless to say, their style as well as that of 
our drawing fits perfectly into the ceuvre of the master. 


* * * 


The great estimation in which the works of Giulio Clovio were held by 
his contemporaries is almost incomprehensible to us nowadays. His famous 
illuminations, treasured by the princes, cardinals, and popes of the 16th 
century, and deemed worthy by Vasari of elaborate descriptions, have lost 
most of their fascination. They remain precious historic documents, but 
we realize that they were the last and artificial creations of an art which 
had been virtually dead for some time, i. e., since printing had become the 
accepted way of producing books. And Giulio Clovio’s drawings, which 
must have been numerous, to judge from the inventory of his belongings 
which was drawn up after his death,°® seem to be scattered and lost among 
the great masses of unidentified material. Whole series of scenes from the 
sacred history must have been existing which apparently have been broken 
up. A drawing in Chicago representing the Entombment of Christ (Fig. 5) 
might help us to see what these series were like.’® It is carefully executed 
in black crayon, a complete and well-rounded composition, almost like a 
miniature. The style undoubtedly is that of Giulio Clovio; the strong 
Michelangelesque character is typical of him. 

If we had to stop with this statement, we should have to be satisfied with 
an attribution on a purely stylistic basis, especially as there is no old tradi- 


°Cf. the drawing reproduced in Voss, Malerei der Spact-Renaissance in Florenz und Rom, Il, 
1920, Pp. 457, fig. 178. 

"Raffaelo Borghini, I/ Riposo (Firenze, 1730), 62 seg. The frescoes are mentioned in a dis- 
cussion about the age the resurrected and rejuvenated bodies of the dead will show on the day of 
judgment. Unfortunately, the discussion exhausts itself in such theological speculations. 


*Uffizi, 11045, Fig. et seg.; 11069, Fig. et seq. 
“A. M. Bessone-Aureli, Vita di Don Giulio Clovio. (Vite ... di Giorgio Vasari, fasc. XXVII1), 
Firenze (1915), p. 80 segg. 


eum 22.3173. Black crayon, 1034 x 9 in., 27.3 x 22.8 cm. Coll.: the so-called C. H. Gelosi, L. H. 
urley. 
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tion connected with the drawing as to its author. But there are a few draw- 
ings existing which obviously are companion pieces to that in Chicago. And 
they have preserved their old traditional attribution. The British Museum 
owns a Crucifixion” drawn in the same style and technique as the drawing 
in Chicago, on a piece of paper of identical quality and size, even with the 
odd addition of another strip of paper on one side. And this crucifixion 
is said to be engraved as by Giulio Clovio. A traditional attribution was 
attached to another drawing in the same collection, representing Judith, 
again of similar size, technique, and character. A third was owned in 1937 
by Dr. E. Gernsheim in London.” Three of these drawings must have 
stayed together till the late 18th or early 19th century, because they have 
the same careful mount and a collector’s mark, which is usually identified 
as that of Count Gelosi of Turin, a little known collector of about 1800.” 
It is probable that a whole block of them which had remained together since 
the inventory had been drawn up had found their way into this collec 
tion. Another Deposition attributed to Clovio, of the same character but 
of slightly smaller size, therefore belonging to another series, which shows 
his mark is now also in the British Museum.” It is to be expected that still 
further drawings can be associated with those mentioned here, and prob- 
ably such clues as size, technique, and former owners will play some part 
in a further reconstruction of the surviving drawing cuvre of G. Clovio. A 
more precise place in the artist’s ceuvre or development they will find only 
after the miniature books are better known and studied than they are now. 

"No. 1860-6-16-19. Black crayon. 11 x 834 in. Coll.: C. H. Gelosi. 

*Black Crayon. 32.2 x 23.2 in. Coll.: C. H. Gelosi. 

*Lugt, Les Marques de Collections, Amsterdam, 1921, No. 545. 


*No. 1895-9-15-654. Black crayon. 21x25 in. Another deposition, also of smaller size than that 
in Chicago, but otherwise similar in style and technique is in the Uffizi (No. 2457). 


PORTRAITS BY JACOB EICHHOLTZ 


By E. P. RicHarpson 
Detroit, Michigan 


“At Baltimore, on my homeward journey,” (1820) wrote William 
Dunlap in his autobiography, “I found three portrait painters. Rembrandt 
Peale who was living there, and had a museum and gallery, Sully and 
Eichholtz visitors. The latter, painting good hard likenesses at thirty dol- 
lars the head, had most of the business. I found Peale much inferior to my 
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Fic. 2. Jacosp E1icHHottz: Mrs. ANDREW PorTER, 1817 


Fic. 1. Jacos EICHHOLTZ: ANDREW PorTER, 1817 




















preconceived opinion of him, and far below Sully in merit.” This quotation 
from the first historian of American Art is the best contemporary estimate 
of Jacob Eichholtz and also a shrewd summary of the state of painting at 
that period in the Middle States. It is not a well-known period of our art; 
nor has the painting of the Middle States received so much attention as 
that of New York and New England, so that the name of Eichholtz, is less 
familiar than that of the New York or Boston painters who occupy the 
same relative position. 

Eichholtz, like Jarvis in New York and Chester Harding in Massachu- 
setts, represents the first generation of American-trained portrait painters. 
There is a clear distinction between these men and the London-trained gen- 
eration before them, in spite of the fact that the younger painters tried to 
continue the same technique and to follow the same forms of composition 
that the older men had used. 

Stuart, Allston, Trumbull and Sully were the teachers of this generation. 
The first three were children of the eighteenth century, while Sully absorbed 
from Lawrence the romantic afterglow of the old aristocratic and interna- 
tional culture. But they were unable to communicate the urbanity of the 
world in which they had been reared to the new artists of a narrower and 
more provincial age. The America of Eichholtz’s generation was separated 
from Europe by a revolution, by a long period of post-war poverty, and by 
the prolonged confusion of the Napoleonic Wars. If we may believe trav- 
elers’ descriptions, the sons of the Revolutionary generation were definitely 
more provincial than their fathers, who had been born in the urbane world 
of the eighteenth century. The difference which Dunlap felt between the 
“good, hard portraits” of Eichholtz and what he termed the “elegant cor- 
rectness” of Sully’s work, represents a cultural rather than a technical differ- 
ence. Eichholtz and his generation lack the ease and flexibility of style of 
the older men; but the direct, objective honesty of their observation is 
pleasant and refreshing. 

Jacob Eichholtz has been little studied. Dunlap has a short biography of 
him’ and Mr. W. V. Henzel has compiled his life and a list of some two 
hundred and fifty pictures for the Lancaster County Historical Society.’ 
Mr. F. F. Sherman has also published one of his paintings among his 
valuable studies of American painting.’ But the presence of eight of his 


*Dunlap, History of the Arts of Design in the United States (1918) II, 384 ff. 


*Henzel, Jacob Eichholtz, painter. Some “loose leaves” from the ledger of an early Lancaster 
artist. Lancaster City Historical Society, 1912. 


*Sherman, Portraits and Miniatures by Copley, Dunlap, Eichholtz and Robert Street. Art in. 
America, XVI (1927-8) p. 122. 
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portraits, representing personalities of historical interest, most of them 
documented and ranging in date from 1817 to 1836, in the collection of 
Mr. Oliver Phelps of Detroit, is nonetheless a rarity and I am glad to be 
able to record them. 

Eichholtz was born in 1776 in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, which was then 
the state capital, and in Pennsylvania politics the representative of the back 
country opposition to tidewater Philadelphia. He was a coppersmith by 
trade and was not able to devote himself entirely to painting until he was 
thirty-five. In 1808-9 Sully was in Lancaster and gave him some instruc 
tion. About 1812 he went to Boston to study under Stuart. He was active 
thereafter in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Lancaster. Compared with Stu- 
art’s luminous atmospheric technique, Eichholtz’s portraits are dry and 
linear. The contours are hard and firm; the color tends to fall into definite, 
self-enclosed areas. But during his best period from c. 1817-1830, his work 
has the solid unostentatious merits of his age. The figures are quietly posed 
and quietly observed. They lack the generalized charm of eighteenth cen- 
tury portraiture, which clings to the portraits of Stuart and his generation. 
They are equally free from the overstatement (especially in the drawing of 
eyes and mouth) which gives a specious sweetness of the portraits of the 
romantic period. His late work, in the 30s, sometimes shows traces of the 
oncoming romantic taste. But in his mature work, his directness of obser- 
vation and severe simplicity of statement make him a true representative of 
the classic phase of American taste. 


The pictures in the Phelps Collection are: 

Andrew Porter (1743-1813) (Figure 1) of Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
painted before 1818. General Andrew Porter was a distinguished mathe- 
matician and soldier. He taught a school in Philadelphia until the outbreak 
of the Revolution. In the war he served first in the Marines and then the 
Artillery; at the close of hostilities he was Colonel of the fourth or Penn- 
sylvania Regiment of Artillery. In 1784-87 he was one of the commis 
sioners who ran the boundary lines between Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania and Ohio. In 1809 he became Surveyor-General of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1812 President Madison offered him a Brigadier-General’s 
commission, then the post of Secretary of War, both of which he declined 
because of age. There is a long biography of him by William A. Porter in 
the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, IV (1880), No. 3. 
A portrait of him in uniform, a copy by E. D. Marchant after Eichholtz, 
is in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The present 
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portrait shows him in black civilian costume, with white neckcloth, against 
a brown background. (H. 30 inches; W. 25 inches.) 

Elizabeth Parker Porter (Figure 2), the wife of Andrew Porter, painted 
in 1817. The sitter wears a white cap and collar and gloves, and a yellow- 
grey dress; she is seated on a red chair. 

George Bryan Porter (1791-1834) of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, painted 
in 1817. He was the son of Andrew Porter. He practised law in Lancaster 
and served in the state legislature. In 1832 Andrew Jackson appointed him 
Territorial Governor of Michigan, which office he held until his death in 
1834. He is dressed in black, with white vest and a black neckcloth. 

The artist’s bill, which includes the above three portraits, is in the pos 
session of Mr. Phelps. 


George B. Porter, Esquire, to Jacob Eichholtz, Dr. 
To 4 Portraits of his later father $120.00 





2 Portraits of his mother 60.00 
1 Portrait of self 20.00 
3 Frames 24.00 

$224.00 


This bill was receipted January 26, 1818. Thirty dollars seems to have 
been the artist’s usual price for a 25 x 30-inch canvas, which is the size of 
all eight portraits in Mr. Phelps’ collection. 

George Bryan Porter (Figure 3) painted in 1819. He is dressed in black 
coat and white vest, and holds a bamboo cane in his left hand. This portrait 
is recorded in Eichholtz’s account book.* 

Sarah Humes Porter (Figure 4) painted 1819. She wears a white dress 
and has a blue shawl with red, yellow and white border. Recorded in Eich- 
holtz’s account book. 

Dr. Samuel Humes (Figure 5) of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Dr. Humes 
was an eminent physician and surgeon, who became the first president of 
the Pennsylvania Medical Society. He was a native of Lancaster, the son 
of Samuel Humes, Esq., and before taking up medicine (1806) was Treas- 
urer of the city. He graduated in medicine from the University of Penn- 
sylvania (1808). In 1823 was active in the formation of the first medical 
society of Pennsylvania, which proved to be shortlived. In 1844 he was 
again a leader in forming the present medical society and was its president 
for five years. He died in 1852.° He wears a brown coat, grey waistcoat, 


‘Ida L. K. Hosteter, Lancaster County Historical Society Report, Vol. 29 (1925). 
‘I am indebted to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania for the biography of Dr. Humes. 
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and carries a red pill box or perhaps spectacle case. This portrait is recorded 
in Eichholtz’s accounts, September 10, 1836. 

Mrs. Samuel Humes (Figure 6), wife of the above and mother of Sarah 
Porter. She wears a white cap with a black sash, and is dressed in black and 
grey. The right hand, holding her spectacles, rests on a thin yellow book. 

Sarah Humes Porter, painted in 1836. She wears a white cap and collar, 
a black dress with hour-glass waist. The more emphatic painting of the 
eyes and mouth, the stronger highlights and sharper contrasts of tone, show 
the romantic influence upon Eichholtz’s later work. Recorded in Eichholtz’s 
accounts, September 10, 1836, “Mrs. Sarah Porter, two portraits.” 

The last three portraits show, however, that it is necessary to exercise a 
good deal of caution in distinguishing a romantic style in Eichholtz’s work of 
the *30s. Some influence there undoubtedly was. But the Humes portraits, 
which are placed by documentary proof in 1836, show that it is impossible 
to assume a marked romantic phase by which all Eichholtz’s late canvases 
can easily be distinguished from the earlier portraits in the classic style. 


SAMBIN’S EPHESIAN DIANA 


By Grorce W. ELpDERKIN 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Whatever may have been the reason for Raphael’s selection of the Ephe- 
sian Diana as a support for the throne of his Personification of Philosophy, 
whether he chose the goddess of many breasts as a symbol of a philosophy 
concerned with nature’, although she holds a book entitled Moralis as well 
as one inscribed Naturalis, his introduction of the figure into the decoration 
of the stanza della segnatura followed by its appearance a decade later in the 
loggie of the Vatican’ was sufficient to attract the attention of other artists 
to the curious goddess whose ancient cult had been seriously threatened by 
the preaching of St. Paul.* Interest in the novel motif was not confined to 
Italy but spread to France where Hugues Sambin, skilled in wood-carving 
among other accomplishments, published at Lyons in 1572 a work on the 
Caryatid in architecture. He is credited with the fine wood-engravings illus- 
trating this work among which are two fantastic versions of the Ephesian 


*Cf. Thiersch, Artemis Ephesia, p. 92. 
*"Ibid., pls. LVIII-LIX. 
"Acts XIX, 26-27. 
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Diana (Fig. 1). The adaptation of the figure of this goddess to structural 
function was a logical consequence of its columnar character.* 

Although Sambin’s Dianas excel in fantastic elaboration, they are entitled 
to more consideration than they have received from Valton who finds in 
them a confused congeries of heteroclitic forms the nature of which one 
determines with difficulty. Referring to Figure 1, B, he says: “I! semblerait 
que ce sont des seins alignés sur lesquels les femmes piétinent comme le 
vendangeur sur les grappes de raisin .... Le spectateur se sauve et voild 
tout.” Had Valton compared the Ephesian Dianas which were known to 
artists of the cinquecento he would have seen that Sambin derived several of 
the elements of his fantastic Caryatids from antique representations of the 
goddess. Reference to the three statues of Diana recently illustrated and 
discussed in this magazine° will serve to establish this derivation. The lower 
part of both Sambin’s figures takes the form of a column through the base 
of one of which the feet protrude (Fig. 1, A). In his other design he has set 
a series of animal heads and a bucranium at the top of the column, a free 
adaptation of the characteristic protome of the antique statues. Above these 
heads is a single row of female breasts instead of the three or four rows on 
the statues. For the position of these well below their natural place and just 
above the shaft there is ancient precedent. Above the breasts Sambin has 
introduced a triad of nude female forms quite without monumental sanction 
but they were suggested by the several breasts of the goddess. Sambin 
apparently felt that there must have been originally several female figures 
to whom the breasts belonged. He, therefore, proceeded to “restore” these 
figures in accord with his own fancy, having in mind some antique group 
of the three Graces. His design which omits the breasts was probably sub- 
sequent to one which has them. The triad of females readily suggested a 
triad of heads for his bizarre figure. Upon them he placed a modified mural 
crown which was a frequent attribute of the Ephesian Diana. 

A glance at Figure 1, A shows that Sambin has appropriated further 
details which he modified but not sufficiently to obscure their origin. He 
represents Diana as holding two garlands of fruit which repeat the garland 
of the statues. Above these garlands appear two winged Erotes supporting 
a medallion, a motif closely adapted from the pair of Victories who hold a 
circular wreath in the same place on the statues. 

This comparison shows clearly that although Sambin has indeed perpe- 


“For other examples of such use see Thiersch, pl. LXIII, nos. 2-3. 
*Edmond Valton, Les Monstres dans l’Art, p. 225. 


°1937, P. 57, figs. 1-2. 
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trated a remarkable monstrosity, it was not an independent creation but was 
directly inspired by the strangest statue in all Hellenistic art. Since the 
Ephesian Diana was a seemingly irrational jumble of diverse forms she quite 
readily invited further irrational treatment when she came again into favor 
in the art of the Renaissance. 


THE BARBERINI SATYR 


By Grorce W. ELDERKIN 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Among the masterpieces of early Hellenistic sculpture in marble is the 
Barberini satyr in the Glyptothek at Munich (Figure 1). The statue was 
discovered in Rome in 1630, too early to escape the hands of restorers who 
disfigured so many antique marbles. The restoration of the rock which is 
largely modern is responsible for the unnatural position of the sleeping satyr 
who originally reclined more comfortably and without danger of sliding. 
Michon has expressed the belief that Bouchardon’s copy of the statue which 
was made about 1730 shows that a tree-trunk and syrinx were details of the 
motif of which traces may still be seen on the base.* One is reluctant to 
accuse a restorer of removing significant parts of an antique, for surely he 
had enough to do in carving and replacing those that were missing. In the 
case of the satyr the legs have undergone considerable repair but the superb 
head has survived in an excellent state of preservation. 

The satyr is asleep upon a rock over which he has dropped an animal 
skin, his only garment. A thick crown of ivy in the hair, the contracted 
brows and deeply sunken eyes have suggested the interpretation that a wild 
drunken orgy has ended in slumber so realistically portrayed that the satyr 
seems to snore. There is no precedent in Greek sculpture for such a theme, 
which would have seemed to Phidias unbecoming the lofty ideals of that art. 
Only the vase-painter who could on occasion descend to low levels for his 
subjects thought of representing a satyr in a spread position like that of the 
statue.” Even for the noble figure of Theseus in the gable of the Parthenon 
Phidias prescribed a profile view. Obviously the Hellenistic creator of the 
satyr belonged to a new age. And yet although the growing license of Hel- 
lenistic sculpture might tolerate the representation of exhaustion following 


*Bull. de la Soc. des Antiquaires de France, 1923, p. 188. 
*"Weege, Der Tanz in der Antike, p. 104, fig. 141. 
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debauch in the entourage of Dionysus, another interpretation of the satyr 
can save his gifted master from the charge of immortalizing the orgiastic. 
When Praxiteles represented a satyr leaning against a tree-trunk he indi- 
cated the woodland as the normal habitat of the satyr, but the Barberini 
satyr has fallen asleep upon a rock. This change of environment is signifi- 
cant, and becomes more so because of a small hole pierced through the rock 
below the head of the animal skin. This hole shows that at some time in 
its history the statue served as a fountain piece. Some believe that it was 
converted to this function only after the statue had been brought to Italy, 
because the perforation injured the edge of the animal skin. But this is not 
a necessary conclusion. More likely is the belief that the hole as an allusion 
to a spring was a second important topographical indication, the rock itself 
being the first. Then the sculptor has placed his satyr at a spring issuing 
from a rock. When first set in position provision may have been made for 
the flow of water through the opening. Did the artist have some particular 
satyr in mind? 

There is an ancient story which was known to Xenophon* that Midas, 
king of Phrygia, wishing to consult a satyr achieved his purpose by a ruse. 
He mixed wine with the water of the spring where the satyr was wont to 
drink. The satyr was so completely intoxicated that he was taken captive 
and later questioned by the king. This story was the subject of a painting 
real or imaginary which was described by Philostratus.* The satyr was 
depicted asleep at a spring upon a mountain side, breathing heavily in his 
drunkenness. In the picture were also Midas and several nymphs. A com- 
parison of this description with the Barberini satyr, if one keep in mind the 
difference in medium which permitted a group with landscape setting in the 
painting but compelled limitation to essentials in the statue, shows that in 
both the intoxicated satyr was asleep on a rocky surface near a spring. It is 
a reasonable conclusion that the sculptor was not representing an indefinite 
drunken follower of Dionysus but rather the one whom Midas reduced to 
a helpless state by craft. The Barberini statue may then be grouped with 
another Phrygian satyr, likewise famous in ancient story, the Marsyas by 
Myron, as a representation based on definite tradition, and its sculptor may 
then be freed from the charge of displaying marvelous technique in a theme 
of debauchery. When this sculptor lived is uncertain, but it was probably 
in the late fourth century when a vase painter depicted the same satyr led 
captive to Midas. 


*Anabasis I, Il, 13. 
“Imagines I, 22. 






















HENRY WALTERS 
1848-1931 


Things beautiful he loved: a carven ring 
Of crusted gold some Syrian queen once wore; 
The statue of a Roman conqueror 

Cut in hard stone; brilliant illumining 

Of vellum by old monks; paintings that sing 
With rapturous color from the days of yore; 
All works of art that bear forevermore 

The mark of beauty, joy to us to bring. 


He sensed God’s hand in all these works of man 
That hold our faith since history began — 
The spirit of the artist, half divine, 
That speaks of beauty in the tongue of art, 
The universal language of the heart, 
His language, yes — yet somehow yours and mine. 


— Frederic Fairchild Sherman 











Henry WALTERS 
From the portrait by William McKillop 
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PIERO DI COSIMO 


The recent exhibition at the Schaeffer Galleries of seven paintings by Piero di 
Cosimo was one more witness to the strong current interest in the less known Italian 
primitives. The lay public has, it seems, been educated to take an active and intelligent 
interest in the problems of style and iconography which had formerly been reserved for 
students and art historians. It is the scholarly flavor of this show, as well as the fact 
that it presented Piero di Cosimo for the first time in a special exhibition, which gave 
it unique significance. 

The seven pictures were of interest to the gallery’s visitors as illustrating the chron- 
ological evolution of Piero di Cosimo’s style — his earlier and later treatment of land- 
scape, his development towards a more fluid oil medium, his constantly amplified 
conception of aerial space. The mythological paintings, illustrating the early history 
of man, were inspected and analysed with the greatest attention. Summarized excerpts 
from Dr. Erwin Panofsky’s brilliant interpretation of the paintings as belonging to a 
larger group which formed a logically unified iconographical program, were consulted 
in the catalogue. This exhibition was surely the first to publicize an outstanding piece 
of scholarly research, the first to utilize a critical reconstruction as an important supple- 
ment to the exhibited works of art. 

The catalogue, with its able introduction by Dr. Alfred Frankfurter, its biographical 
notes, its catalogues and reproductions, with details, of the exhibited paintings, its con- 
densation of Dr. Panofsky’s article on “The Early History of Man in a Cycle of Paint- 
ings by Piero di Cosimo” (Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1, 12-30, 1937) is a 
praiseworthy and in itself a scholarly achievement. 

The great public interest in the exhibited paintings certainly derived in part from 
the sense of having been initiated into the esoteric mysteries of art historical scholarship. 
Piero di Cosimo’s paintings, moreover, are of the so-called “primitive” conception and 
technique just now highly valued; and the personality of the painter seems to have been 
definitely of the complex neurotic temperament, which fact provided for the spectator, 
besides all the other interests inherent in the exhibition, the possibilities of a fruitful 
psychological analysis. 

— JEAN LIPMAN 


GROS, GERICAULT, DELACROIX 


An exhibition of Gros, Géricault, and Delacroix would be an event anywhere. In 
America, where the first two are hardly represented at all, and the last not enough 
appreciated, it is doubly important. The exhibition at Knoedler’s, which is to go to 
Chicago and St. Louis, has been organized with the aid of the French National Mu- 
seums, which have lent canvases from the Louvre and Versailles, and includes paintings 
from both French and American private collections. 
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The historical connection of these three painters needs no emphasis. Though Gros 
was trained in the school of David and was his official successor, his art attains a real- 
ism, a contemporaneity, and a plastic solidity not again achieved until Courbet. To 
these elements Géricault adds the influence of the modelling of the high Renaissance, 
an ease of execution and a more personal choice of subject-matter, and an increased 
brilliance of color. With Delacroix the ease and contemporaneity disappear, and those 
effects which Géricault achieved under the influence of Rubens and his own flair, are 
attained by systematic research into composition in color, so that he matched movement 
in design with movement in color. 

If this show offered nothing else, it would at least demonstrate Gros’ extraordinary 
versatility, the spontaneity of which he was capable, and something of the effect of his 
official position on his art. His self-portrait, painted at Genoa in 1795 for Girodet, here 
lent by the Versailles Museum, in spite of its classical detail, already has an intensity 
and realism, and a covering of drawing with an opaque impasto that must have been 
the despair of David. A comparison of this picture with the portrait of Charles X (a 
study for Charles X at St. Leonard, Salon of 1827, Versailles Museum), whom he had 
to paint so often, shows to what extent his style was changed by the character of the 
command. This process of change, forced by the inherent nature of his patrons, and 
surely without any express order, can be traced in Gros as well as in David: the former 
was the painter of the Empire as the latter was of the Revolution, and Gros, Jaffa 
Hospital (here shown in an excellent copy) is the equivalent of David's Murder of 
Marat. Or contrast the study here exhibited of Murat at Aboukir (Salon of 1806) 
with Louis XVIII Leaving the Tuileries (1817); when they are no longer in sympathy 
with political events, their painting for political leaders suffers. 

Some inkling of what Gros might have become if he could have been a “private” 
painter of the nature of Géricault or Delacroix can be had from several pictures in this 
exhibition: The drawing of Alexander Taming Bucephalus, though it is not suffused 
with the classicism that Géricault learned in Italy, nevertheless has his energy and free- 
dom of invention. The wonderful Study of Horsemen and Horses (if this be really 
Gros — we are given no pedigree), decidedly English in its horses and the lightness and 
humor of its riders, has an easy naturalism of general effect that offers a contrast with 
the weighty detailed realism of his battle scenes. 

The same English influence is obvious in the posthumous Portrait of St. Legrand 
(Salon of 1810), which, in the elongation of its figures and its relating of sitter to 
background is in the direct tradition of the fashionable XVIII century portrait. It was 
perhaps in an effort to keep to the form and its proportions that Gros produced the 
strange foreshortening of the horse’s forequarters; one need only look at the neighboring 
Horse of Mustapha Pasha (lent by the Bésangon Museum) to be certain he was aware 
of it. Sappho Falling into the Sea (study for the painting of 1801), in its dark green 
coloring and diffuse contours, as well as in the primitive classicism of its subject, bears 
a strange resemblance to certain works of Girodet, that painter of the Paradise of 
Ossian (Louvre), and the Christianity of Chateaubriand. 

It is Géricault who is the most fully represented in this exhibition. From The 
Retreat from Russia, connected with Gros in subject and arrangement, although already 
broader in its drawing, through the drawing for the second version of Riderless Horses 
stemming from Raphael's Battle of Constantine, the strongly Del Sartesque Italian 
Family, and the Michelangelo influenced study from the Raft of the Medusa, to the 
final realism of The Kidnapper, his evolution can be picked out. The exact dating of 
some of the paintings is dificult. The Trumpeter of the Guard, listed by Clément as 
painted between 1812 and 1816 resembles the Officer of the Imperial Guard (Salon of 
1812) and the Wounded Cuirassier (Salon of 1814) in its impasto, the comparatively 
dark harmony of its colors and the relation of horse to rider. The Three Trumpeters 
has been dated (Chefs d'oeuvres de l'art francais, cat. no. 335) about 1821, and apart 
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from its much greater facility of action and composition, its coloring, lighter propor- 
tions and spirit have a suggestion of English atmosphere. The various studies of chil- 
dren are somewhat apart from Géricault as a passionate painter of action. Two of 
them are listed by Clément (nos. 124 and 126) as being executed between 1818 and 
1820. Presumably they would be done after Géricault had finished the Medusa and 
before his departure for England. Why should he have done such a series? Perhaps 
they gave him repose from his own recurring depression and his need for action; they 
recall once again the personal side of his art and life — over which his greatest achieve- 
ments are, but in another way, a victory. 

In the face of such paintings as the Study of Horses it is hard to bear in mind that 
Géricault’s greatest difficulty lay in composition. Not only do we have Clément’s word 
for this, but the numerous sketches that we have for Géricault’s chief works, the numer- 
ous changes that each went through before reaching its final form, are evidence enough. 
These changes, however, are so drastic that they indicate much more than a concern 
with the realization of certain plastic relationships. If Géricault changed the Barbieri 
and the Medusa, it was because the realism which came naturally to him did not suf- 
fice, and because he was not content until he had heightened each into an allegory. 
The change in the first was towards classicism, in the second towards romanticism, but 
the realism of detail is kept in both. 

— RoBERT J. GOLDWATER 


NEW ART BOOKS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. By Arthur Gardner. New 
York, Macmillan, 1938 


This compact volume provides an accurate and usable textbook for the student and 
a guide for the tourist. The 85-page text is based on a clear skeleton outline in which 
the relative parts receive due attention and nothing of importance is overlooked or 
slighted. The 245 annotated illustrations form a thorough and interesting survey of 
French church architecture, and admirably illustrate the descriptions in the text of 
Romanesque, Gothic and Flamboyant style. 


TouLouseE-LauTREC. By Gerstle Mack. New York, Knopf, 1938 


Mr. Gerstle Mack presents the dramatic content of Lautrec’s life and work in so 
sane and matter-of-fact a key that the reader is convinced at every point of the sound- 
ness of the interpretation and the validity of the narrative. Each chapter is firmly based 
on a foundation of quoted source material, and the conclusions drawn by the author 
are based on evidence fully presented to the reader. 

By reasonably describing rather than dramatizing the artist’s physical deformity 
and personal eccentricity, and his life in Monmartre cabarets and brothels, Mr. Mack 
has made Lautrec live for us as he lived for his associates rather than as the strange 
fictitious monster which he could so easily have become in less intelligent and capable 
hands. The character and life of the artist was indeed sufficiently colorful in its true 
colors, and Mr. Mack has realized that nothing could be lost by sticking to the truth. 

The book is extremely readable in its vivid portrayal of Lautrec, his painting and 
the Paris of his day. The plates are well chosen to illustrate the text, and to reveal the 
superbly impersonal and yet biting caricature in which Lautrec excelled. Mr. Mack’s 
book is necessarily selective, but it is a well-balanced summing up and estimate of the 
artist’s life and work, infinitely more valid and valuable than the gaudily dramatized 
biographies of the “Lust for Life” type. 
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CESARE Ferro. By Ernesto Lugaro. Bergamo, Institute Italiano d’Arti Grafiche, 1935 


Cesare Ferro’s sentimental and commonplace paintings are, for reasons unknown, 
described, catalogued and illustrated in a manner worthy of the great Masters. The 
scholarly approach and impeccable format of the monograph would be a credit to 
author and publisher if only the subject-matter were not so conspicuously negligible. 


Sxy Hooks, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN KANE. Foreword by Frank Crowninshield. 

Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1938 

“Sky Hooks” is the autobiography of the Pittsburgh steel worker, miner, carpenter 
and house painter John Kane who, after a full life of experience as an American 
working man, was to reach popular acclaim as a primitive painter. His story was told 
two years before his death at the age of seventy-two during long evenings in a grimy 
room of a Pittsburgh slum to Mary McSwigan, a newspaper woman, who has faithfully 
and meticulously put his story in print. Sky hooks are the curved steel hooks that 
support the scaffolds of house painters, and these same lowly tools were, according to 
Miss McSwigan, the instruments with which to reach the stars. It is fitting that this 
book should be named with a simple tool of John Kane’s best-known trade, for through- 
out his long life he first and foremost thought of himself as a laboring man — a man 
who took simple pride in hard manual labor honestly executed. 

Kane was born in Scotland of Irish parentage and came to this country as a young 
immigrant. His life here was spent in mines and steel works, as a street paver, car- 
penter, munitions worker, and for some years after he lost a leg in an accident as a 
railroad crossing watchman. During all these years Kane was what Frank Crownin- 
shield in an introduction terms a “peintre du dimanche — painting life honestly, the 
way God made it.” Kane felt that “a painting had a right to be exact as a joust or a 
mold.” There is a simple integrity in this story of an immigrant laborer who likes to 
do a strong man’s work and to use his fists for the sheer fun of combat, using his 
leisure to develop a career which he termed “art work.” 

This book is interesting as a development of a folk painter rather than for any 
esthetic evaluations. The twenty-three plates serve ably to present the scope of the 
artist’s work and to indicate why some of his finest paintings were of Pittsburgh, the 
city Kane felt as a laboring man he had helped to create. 


ART CRITICISM FROM A LABORATORY. By Alan Burroughs. Boston, Little Brown, 1938 


Alan Burroughs, instructor in Fine Arts at Harvard University and a Research 
Fellow and Keeper of X-rays at the Fogg Museum in Cambridge, has produced a book 
of signal importance. It is the first major piece of research dealing with the critical 
approach to painting through the technical tools of ultra-violet and infra-red light, 
microscope photography, microchemistry and X-rays. 

The book is of vital interest to the art historian as a study of underpaint. Mr. 
Burroughs presents for the first time in detail, with illustrative plates, the exciting 
possibilities of shadowgraphs for use in stylistic analyses. The new science of X-ray 
photography makes possible an extensive and intensive study of underpaint — the 
underpaint which until a few years ago, covered by a layer of surface paint, was 
invisible. The implications of this fact are of tremendous importance to art historians, 
who may now penetrate to the skeletal structure of every painting, and study the 
artist’s first drawing and painting which lies beneath the visible surface. They may 
make a consistent study of the underpaint in all of one master’s known paintings and 
in this way draw new conclusions about his technique and style. They may, for 
instance, compare the underpaint-style of typical trecento and quattrocento panels. 
Art history has already formed opinions as to most major styles, but here we have a 
new check, a fresh approach, which seems invaluable. The chief criticism of Mr. Bur- 
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roughs’ book is that he has failed to formulate any sort of critical study of underpaint 
as such — of its techniques and styles, of the unique characteristics of its brushwork, 
color, tone and line as distinguished from those of overpaint. 

Throughout the book Mr. Burroughs stresses the value of X-ray evidence as a check. 
He recapitulates the value of all other types of evidence, historical and esthetic, and 
then introduces the technical tools of evidence as a useful though not infallible check 
in the detection of repaint, of the artist’s own revisions, of authorship and style. 

Mr. Burroughs’ fair-minded and objective approach suits his scientific subject mat- 
ter. The revolutionary aspects of his criticism are adherent in the factual subject matter 
itself, in the fresh approach which the X-ray makes possible. Half of the book is 
devoted to a bold re-tackling of the problems of Titian and Giorgione, Rubens and his 
workshop, Rembrandt and his pupils, the Wan Eycks and Robert Campin. These clas- 
sical problems, detailed anew with shadowgraph plates as evidence, convincingly illus- 
trate thé great possibilities of the new critical method which Mr. Burroughs introduces. 


PRIMITIVISM IN MODERN PAINTING. By Robert J. Goldwater. New York, Harper, 1938 


The subject of Dr. Goldwater’s book is one of the most invigorating in contempo- 
rary art criticism. So much loose and casual reference has been made to the primitive 
influence in modern art and confusion resulted thereby that a careful and painstaking 
inquiry into the nature of primitivism and its relation to contemporary art is indeed 
welcome. 

Dr. Goldwater begins his book with a discussion of the introduction of primitive 
art to Europe, and the gradual change on the part of ethnologists in their attitude from 
“documentary” to “esthetic” in their evaluations of primitive art. An outline of the 
main impulses in twentieth century primitivism starting with Gauguin is developed 
under four classifications which Dr. Goldwater designates as Romantic Primitivism 
including Gauguin and the Fauves, Emotional Primitivism (the Briicke and Blaue 
Reiter groups in Germany), Intellectual Primitivism concerning Picasso and Modigliani 
and such movements as cubism and purism, and finally the Primitivism of the Subcon- 
scious dealing with Klee and Dali, the child cult and surrealism. 

After this comprehensive survey Dr. Goldwater develops a most illuminating defi- 
nition of primitivism. He claims that a “common assumption is made the further one 
goes back historically, psychologically, or xsthetically, the simpler things become; and 
that because they are simpler they are more interesting, more important, and more 
valuable.” Dr. Goldwater believes that contemporary primitive art places a high value 
upon intensity of emotion and encourages the relative subordination of technique. He 
feels that “primitivism tends to expand the metaphor of art — until either by formal 
simplification, symbolic iconographic generalization, or both, it becomes a symbol of 
universal reference.” He then in a brief lucid analysis concludes that “modern painting, 
granted important borrowings from primitive arts, has little similarity with the icono- 
logically, the culturally, or the zxsthetically primitive in the arts.” 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Goldwater devotes so little space to the fundamental 
causes of the modern primitivist movement and that he has only touched so briefly on 
the basic social, religious, cultural and economic forces contributing to twentieth cen- 
tury primitivism. For other than this omission “Primitivism in Modern Painting” is a 
valuable contribution to contemporary art criticism. 


THE IMPRESSIONISTS. By Wilhelm Uhde. Vienna, Phaidon Press, 1937. 


This book was satisfactorily planned for a large public interested in modern art. It 
consists of a good collection of plates preceded by an adequately simple and interesting 
preface. Like all the Phaidon Press books it is a great deal for the money. 
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ArT WitTHouT EpocH. By Ludwig Goldscheider. Vienna, Phaidon Press, 19377. 


This collection of one hundred and forty works of art which especially appeal to 
modern taste illustrates the close stylistic connection between nineteenth and twentieth 
century art and the art of the past. It points the well-worn motto that nothing is 
really new by reproducing Cézanne-like Mummy portraits and Pompeian still-lives, 
Renoir-like Greek vase paintings, cubistically abstract Egyptian and Greek figures, 
impressionistic Greek sculpture, and “modernistic’” African wood-carvings. The theme 
of the book is not very original, the arrangement of the plates is poor and the inclusion 
of numerous “partial photographs” is lamentable. The publication of many uncom- 
monly reproduced works of art and a generally good selection of masterpieces does, 
however, justify the consumption of this book by the art-conscious public. 


THE DISASTERS OF THE WAR. By Francisco de Goya, with an Introduction by Elie 
Faure. Vienna, Phaidon Press, 1937. 


We have here a cheap publication of sensational material, perhaps justifiable because 
Goya was an Old Master, because the late Elie Faure was a prominent art critic, or 
because the volume may serve as modern anti-war propaganda. 


Lzes TABLEAUX DU GRECO DE LA COLLECTION ROYALE DE ROMANIE. Avec une étude 
de Al. Busuiocenau. Paris, Editions d'Histoire et d’Art, 1937. 


Professor Busuiocenau’s discussion of the nine El Greco paintings in the collection 
of King Carol II is a re-presentation of the article which appeared in 1934 in the May 
issue of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. The essay is accompanied by twenty-four fine 
loose-leaf plates. The text, though dealing primarily with the paintings in the Royal 
Collection, considers them in connection with the body of El Greco’s known work. 
Through establishing a chronology, settling questions of authenticity and discussing the 
style and the iconography of the individual paintings, the author throws much light on 
El Greco's ceuvre, and clarifies the evolution from his early “classic” to his final intensely 
personal style. 


ART, ARTIST, AND LAYMAN. By Arthur Pope. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 


1937- 

Professor Pope’s educational program for improving art education is admirably 
planned and detailed. He stresses, as of prime importance, the education of the public 
as patron of the arts. He emphasizes the importance of an intellectual as opposed to a 
sentimental approach to art, and states his belief that the visual arts should be treated 
as a normal and vital part of our experience. Professor Pope’s ideas are beyond criti- 
cism and they surely represent the ideas of the leading educators in the field of the 
fine arts. It is to be hoped that a sequel to Professor Pope’s book will indicate in 
greater detail the practical manner in which the public and the teacher may be trained 
in accordance with these ideas. 


VERMEER. By Phillip L. Hale. Boston. Hale, Cushman & Flint, 1937. 


This volume, based on Mr. Hale’s Jan Vermeer of Delft, published in 1913, gives a 
full picture of Vermeer’s life and personality, his geographical and historical back- 
ground, his methods of work, his technique, and his style. It discusses and reproduces 
Vermeer’s paintings, and appends a good catalogue raisonné and a well selected bibli- 
ography. The book is intended for a popular reference book, and as such is completely 
successful. 
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ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS OF THE JOHN FREDERICK LEwis COLLECTION IN THE FREE 
LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA. By Muhammed Ahmed Simsar. Philadelphia, 1937. 


Dr. Simsar’s illustrated descriptive catalogue of Oriental manuscripts in the Lewis 
Collection is intended for a limited group of students and scholars of rare bindings, 
illumination, and calligraphy. The Arabic section is of special interest, as the author 
points out in the introduction, in that it contains twenty-one copies of the Qur'an or 
Koran, the sacred book of the Muslems. The Persian section is of particular value 
because of the rare and early specimens that it includes, and because of the large pro- 
portion of illustrations which it contains. This scholarly volume will serve many pur- 
poses, both as a useful reference book and as a supplement to more comprehensive 
works on Oriental manuscripts. — JEAN LIPMAN 


WILLIAM OLIVER STONE 


One of the most capable as well as one of the most successful of American portrait 
painters of the third quarter of the nineteenth century was William Oliver Stone, a 
pupil of Nathaniel Jocelyn of New Haven, Connecticut, who became a National Acade- 
mician in 1859 and practiced in New York City from 1851 to 1875. He painted among 
others Bishop Williams of Connecticut, Bishop Littlejohn of Long Island, Bishop Kip 
of California, Thomas J. Bryan, the art connoisseur of New York, James Gordon Ben- 
nett, the publisher, Major-General Stewart Van Vliet, Lester Wallack, the actor, and 
Cyrus W. Field. His first identified portrait was exhibited at the National Academy in 
1854, his last appeared there in 1875, the year he died, and during this interval of 
twenty-one years he showed a total of seventy-eight likenesses besides numerous portrait 
groups. Many of these canvases were of cabinet size and not a few of them pictured 
children, in the representation of whom he was particularly happy. Such works as the 
New England Jurist (reproduced in this magazine in April, 1925), the likeness of 
William Champion Deming at the age of five and Mr. Casselier suffice to acquaint one 
with the quality of his product. 

The artist was born at Derby, Connecticut, September 26, 1830, studied with Joce- 
lyn in New Haven in the late 1840's and removed to New York in 1850 after a disas- 
trous fire in Jocelyn’s studio in which he lost practically all of his pictures. Having 
exhibited at the National Academy every year from 1845, when he was a mere boy of 
fifteen, he became an Associate of the Academy in 1856. Occasionally in the years 
following he exhibited also at the Royal Academy in London, where his work was 
regarded as of sufficient merit to be always well displayed. Though his studio was in 
New York he continued to paint many likenesses in Connecticut, and in the historic 
town of Litchfield in that state, where there remains the tradition of an unrequited love 
of the artist for a girl of social prominence, he painted no less than six sitters and prob- 
ably twice that number now unidentified. He never married and died at Newport, 
Rhode Island, September 15, 1875, in the prime of life and at the height of his artistic 


career. 


SOME PORTRAITS BY WILLIAM OLIVER STONE 


1. Rev. Francis Vinton, D. D., 1856 

2. Rev. E. D. Field, 1857 

3. Richard Upjohn, 1858 

4. Bishop Williams of Connecticut, 1858 
5. Bishop Littlejohn of Long Island, 1858 
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. Bishop Kip of California, 1859 

. J. Weninger, 1859 

. Daniel Parish, 1860 

. Mrs. Daniel Parish, 1860 

. Mrs. Sherwood, 1860 

. Mrs. Cram, 1860 

. Rev. Henry Anthon, D. D., 1860 

. Master Harry Brevoort, 1861 

. Cyrus W. Field, 1865 

. Mr. Corcoran, 1865 

. Major-General Stewart Van Vliet, 1867 
. Goldsboro Banyer, 1867 

. Thomas J. Bryan, 1867 

. Master William Champion Deming, 1867 
. Colonel James Monroe, 1868 

. T. B. Coddington, 1868 

. Lester Wallack as Don Felix in The Wonder, 1868 
. Hon. J. A. King, 1869 

. Howell L. Williams, 1869 

. J. G. Kane, 1869 

. Moses Grinnell, 1871 

. Daniel Le Roy, 1874 

. James Gordon Bennett, 1874 

. A New England Jurist 

. Mrs. Charles Miller (Sarah E. Benton) 
. Mrs. Trowbridge (Kate Bacon Dutcher) 
. Eugene Ketelas 

. Mary Van Winkle 

. Elizabeth Van Winkle 

. Louisa Van Winkle 

. Mr. Casselier 

. Mrs. Hoey 
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